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In 1896 Russia had 6x000 primary schools, including 35,000 church schools, with an aggregate enrollment of perhaps 3.5 million. The school census of January, 1911, recorded 100,300 primary schools with 154,000 teachers and 6.2 million students. Included in these figures were 38,000 church schools with 46,000 teachers and 1.8 million students. In 1915 the number of primary schools increased to 122,000 and their student body to 8.1 million. Progress towards the goal of compulsory education, however, was slower than had been anticipated: according to the 1908 plan the number of primary schools was to reach 149,000 by 1914. It is unlikely, therefore, that even without the intervention of the war compulsory school attendance would have been fully enforced in 1922.
A significant development was the partial eclipse of the church schools. Fostered by Pobedonostsev and by state subsidies, which in the 1890's and the early 1900's more than doubled, the church schools had multiplied rapidly. In 1905 they numbered 43TQOG and represented 46 per cent of the total number of primary schools (91,000). In 1911, as indicated by the figures quoted above, their relative position and even their actual number had declined. There was a real improvement in both the physical equipment and the educational standards of the schools, especially those maintained by the more progressive zem-stvos. Yet on the eve of the First World War the promotion of literacy was still one of Russia's unsolved problems. In 1914, according to the estimates of the ministry of education, 49 per cent of the children 8 to 11 years old did not attend school. The picture would be even more cheerless if the school age were extended to include children aged 7 to 14. The proportion of children of this group who attended school in rural areas, according to the data quoted in the report on the census of 1911, was 9 per cent in 1880? 16 per cent in 1894? and 24 per cent in 1911.
The status of the primary schools of a more advanced type, those offering a six-year course, and of the so-called upper primary schools, which were reorganized by a law of June 28? 1912, and actually occupied an intermediate position between the primary and the secondary schools, was even less satisfactory than that of the schools of the lower grade. Until 1906 the six-year schools were under the jurisdiction of the Church. In 1906 the zemstvos were permitted to estaHisfa schools of that type, but owing to financial stringeijcy few of them were actually opened. According to the 1911 census, many counties had 00